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THOMAS JEFFERSON 
THE CLASSICS 


By JOHN W. SPAETH, JR 


Wesleyan University 


PRIL 13TH OF THIS YEAR will 
be the two-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Thomas Jef- 
erson, foremost apostle of Amer- 

ican democracy. In the history of our 
country his fame is bright and secure. Yet 
there are undoubtedly many among his 
admirers who are unaware that this Vir- 
ginian author of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence added to an active participation 
in public life an abiding interest in ancient 
history and the classical literatures and a 
deep appreciation of their value. 

the College 
of William and Mary, Jefferson acquired 
an excellent knowledge of Greek and Latin 


From his early studies at 


as well as French. Throughout his life 
he continued con amore his reading of the 
classical authors in the original, and his 
reading in them was wide and receptive. 
We can gain a particular insight into the 
depth and range of these interests in the 
remarkable correspondence that passed be- 
tween him and his friend. John Adams, 
in the years from 1812 to 1826, in the 
their these 
Latin phrases are of frequent occurrence, 


evening of lives. In letters 
and Jefferson freely makes use of Greek 
as well, until at one point Adams ex- 
with mock impatience, “‘Lord! 
Lord! What am I to do with so much 
Greek?” 
he can quote a passage 


claims, 


Yet later in the same year (1813) 
from Theognis, 
which Jefferson then proceeds to discuss 
in his reply. In an exchange of letters the 
following year Plato's Republic, for which 
neither Adams nor Jefferson had much 
which both had read, is up 
for consideration. Homer is far different, 
and a passage from the 
Iliad is introduced in a letter in which 


relish, but 
twenty-fourth 


Jefferson is giving expression to views on 
old age, his own in particular. And in dis- 
cussing the origins of the Declaration of 
Independence, in a letter to Henry Lee 
written in May, 1825, a year before his 
death, the master of Monticello acknowl- 
edges the continuity of America with the 
past of Greece and Rome: ‘‘All its author- 
ity rests, then, on the harmonizing senti- 
ments of the day, whether expressed in 
conversation, in letters, printed essays, or 
in the elementary books of public right, 
as Aristotle, Cicero, Locke, Sidney, etc.”’ 

Perhaps the most ringing declaration of 
Jefferson's pleasure in the classics and his 
advocacy of their enduring worth, and of 





peculiar timeliness today, is the following 
a letter dated “‘Philadelphia, 
1800,"’ when Jefferson was 
occupying the office of Vice President. The 


portion of 
January 27, 


letter is addressed to Dr. Joseph Priestly, 
the celebrated English scientist and theo 
logian, who was at this time a resident 
of our country. 
“Dear Sir, 
18th, I omitted to say any thing of the 


In my last letter of the 


languages as part of our proposed Univer- 
sity [of Virginia]. It was not that I 


think, as some do, that they are useless. 


El bel bel bel bel hl be eh he 


TIBERIUS ON CAPRI 


By FRANCES REUBELT 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


“Twas earth's most tragic hour, and every- 
where 

Was darkness all-encompassing and dread. 

The Lord of Life and Light had bowed 
His head, 

Obedient to death, was hanging there, 

His cross of shame raised on that hilltop 


bare, 

On Golgotha. Earth trembled. Then was 
sped 

Hoar paganism’s cry, “‘Great Pan is dead! 

Great Pan is dead!’’—a wail of fear, 
despair. 


And chronicles relate how in his Rome 
Tiberius Imperator caught and heard 
That cry 
stirred, 
Saw his world ended, read its fate, its 


portentous, in his soul was 


doom. 
And he, great ruler, poet's friend, in gloom 
Hid on Capri’s height, spoke henceforth 
no word 
Save murderous decree, as if he spurred 
His empire's downfall, willed its woes and 
fate. 


TIIT LIT LITT A rh 


I am of a very different opinion. I do not 
think them very essential to the obtaining 
but I think 
them very useful towards it. 


eminent degrees of science: 
I suppose 
there is a portion of life during which 
our faculties are ripe enough for this, and 
for nothing more useful. I think the 
Greeks and Romans have left us the pres- 
ent models which exist of fine composition, 
whether we examine them as works of 
of style and fancy; and to 
them we probably owe these characteristics 


reason, or 


of modern composition. I know of no 
composition of any other ancient people 
which merits the least regard as a model 
for its matter of style. To all this I add, 
that to read the Latin and Greek authors 
in their original, is a sublime luxury; and 
I deem luxury in science to be at least as 
justifiable as in architecture, painting, 
gardening, or the other arts . I thank 
on my knees, Him who directed my early 
education, for having put into my pos- 
session this rich source of delight; and 
I would not exchange it for anything 
which I could then have acquired, and 
have not since acquired. With this regard 
for these languages, you will acquit me 
of meaning to omit them . 


wv wy 
CLASSICS FOR THE 
PROFESSIONAL MAN 


By FRED B. LUND, M.D 


Boston, Mass 


(NOTI This is a condensation of a paper 


read at the twenty-third annual meeting of the 
American Classical League, July 1, 1941 


Mass. ) 


in Cam 
bridge 


HE MOST ADMIRABLE of the 
Stoic philosophers, Epictetus, the 
Phrygian slave, remarked in his 
“What better thing is 
there for me, a lame old man, to do than 
to praise God?’’ I think that is one of 
the best old man, not 
necessarily lame, to do; and for my part 
I praise and thank God that I was born 
and went to school when the classics were 


old age, 


things for any 


still the basis for a gentleman's education. 

My father -was a scientific man, a civil 
engineer in Concord, N. H., a man of 
repute all over this country; but he had 
a good classical (Dartmouth, 
'55) and valued it, and when I was a 


education 
little boy he taught me my elementary 
Latin. My mother was a graduate of Mt. 
Holyoke, then Mt. Holyoke Female Sem- 
inary, which had been planned chiefly to 
educate young women to be missionaries’ 
wives. I have a letter of hers from a young 
married woman who remarks that her 
household duties make such demands upon 
her that she has not been able to get at 
her Horace for a long time! My mother 
taught me to love good poetry, and used 
to read it to me. I was encouraged to 
try and stand well in my classes. 
told that odious, 


and marks are never mentioned in school, 


I am 
now comparisons are 
because, forsooth, those who do _ poorly 
might get discouraged! Personally, I found 
the stimulus of trying to equal, or if pos- 
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sible excel, the others in my class a very 
valuable incentive to the hard study which 
the classics require. 


For a year before going to Phillips 
Andover Academy for the last two years 
of my preparation for college, I was under 
the tutelage of Mr. Amos Hadley, a man 
poor in this world’s goods, but rich in 
scholarship and nobility of character, who 
told me that if I would persevere in the 
difficult study until I could read Greek 
verse, a field of the finest poetry that was 
ever written would open up before me. 
What a fine inspiration to give to a young 
student! I have found his words true a 
thousand times over. The classics have been 
my hobby for most of my life, and I 
rejoice that increasing age, by diminishing 
my strictly professional duties, has given 
me more time to devote to their reading 
and study. 

I know that this is not a talk about 
myself, but about classics for the profes- 
sional man. However, I, being a profes- 
sional man, may still come into it a little. 
When my family decided that I must study 
for a profession, I naturally thought of 
following my father’s profession of engi- 
neering. He said, ‘‘Don’t do it; you'll see 
no more of your family, if you have one, 
than if you were a sailor.’’ It is true that 
he was always away off in the woods, 
building railroads or dams or water works. 
Only three other professions were consid- 
medicine, law, and the 
ministry. I submitted that I was not good 


ered for me 





enough to be a minister, and that the only 
lawyer I knew was always sitting at a 
desk in a dark office, searching in a pile 
of papers for the one he wanted, but could 
not find—a way of life that did not appeal 
to me. I loved the outdoor life above all 
things, so I decided to be a doctor and 
drive a horse and buggy over the lovely 
New Hampshire landscape. So I studied 
medicine. 


Of the actual practical usefulness of the 
classics for a doctor, it used to be said 
that he had to know Latin to write his 
prescriptions. Having demonstrated in 
many years of practice the fact that one 
can earn a fair living in surgery without 
writing more than one or two prescrip- 
tions a week, I cannot testify to the great 
practical importance of Latin in this re- 
gard; and besides, after two thousand years 
of Latin, the pharmacists are beginning to 
understand English! So much for the prac- 
tical part for a doctor. He doesn’t have 
to know Latin and Greek. But if he is 
going to speak of derivation of words in 
his medical papers, it is a help to know 
enough Latin to be able to pronounce 
correctly the words he quotes. 


On the other hand, if the doctor wants 
to know the history of his profession, are 
not all the medical writings from Hippo- 
crates down to the Renaissance written in 
either Greek or Latin? One wants to know 
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what Hippocrates really said and wrote. 
To accept blindly the dictum of some 
translators is a poor substitute for know- 
ing the two original languages. Compara- 
tively few of the writings of the ancient 
Greek medical authors have been translat- 
ed into English: into Latin, yes — but 
there you are, the classics again! To come 
down to the Renaissance, the De Motu 
Cordis of Harvey and the Fabrica of 
Vesalius, of the sixteenth century, were 
written in Latin, which was then the uni- 
versal language of science and scholarship. 
These works are the foundation of mod- 
ern anatomy and physiology. 

Only the other day I was called up by 


an editor of a medical journal who said 


BDADALIADIAL MA AAA Al ial ial ia i ie i i i i i i 


br bt Lt bs Lt ht ot Lt Ls Ls La Lat ar La a La Lr a a a a 


PEARLED IN CLOUD 


By KEITH THOMAS 
McAllen, Texas 


(NOTE This is an adaptation to English of the 


Greater Sapphic line.) 


Tides of gray are crossing the sky; 
hours are by them abraded 

Like the river pebbles which lie 
rounded and smooth and faded. 

Innocent of sound or a light 
startling insistent vision, 

Pearled in cloud, the day turns to night 


calmly in smooth elision. 


RATA iat hel bh el eh eh ee kk a ek DD Dl 


Se 


eet ht et et et et a a a a 


that the author of a paper sent him had 
attributed to Plato the celebrated “‘Art is 
long, life is short, the occasion urgent.” 
He wanted to know if Plato really said 
that. Now that, as you know, is the very 
first aphorism of Hippocrates. If the au- 
thor had read even an inch or two of 
medical history he, too, would have known 
that. 


About classics and the profession of law, 
I cannot speak from experience. I sup- 
pose, however, that a lawyer ought to 
know the difference between a code and 
a codex. But seriously, since our law is 
founded on the laws of the Romans, all 
the old codes, before and after Justinian, 
are naturally written in Latin; and the 
old English laws, I understand, were writ- 
ten in Latin and Old French. Thus, I 
don’t see how a lawyer can have an ac- 
curate knowledge of the history of his 
profession without a knowledge of Latin. 
It must be worth having for that reason 
alone. 


We come to the profession of divinity. 
In this country, colleges were first found- 
ed for the education of ministers. A min- 
ister had to know Latin, and also Greek; 
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if he didn’t he could not read the New 
Testament. He studied Hebrew, too. Many 
ministers, to their credit, are good Greek 
scholars; and how can you tell those that 
are? By the excellence of the English in 
which they preach their sermons. There 
is no gainsaying the fact that nothing helps 
so much, for many reasons, to train a 
man in good, picturesque English as the 
study of the two classical languages. How- 
ever, nowadays, even in the ministry, there 
are men whose knowledge of the classics 
is not profound. Recently I was invited to 
a lecture by an eminent divine before a 
Browning Society on “The Influence of 
the Greek Tragedians on Browning.’ He 
never got as far as Browning, but gave 
us a lot of information about the Greek 
tragedies being devised as a part of the 
worship of ‘‘Dionysius.’’ He did not say 
whether it was Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
or Dionysius of Syracuse! I think he ought 
to brush up his Greek a little. 

And if you do deal with the classics, 
get soaked in them; don't read the poets 
alone, the philosophers alone, or the his- 
torians alone. Read everything you have 
time for, and one thing will serve to illus- 
trate another. You will find it is much 
more interesting than cross word puzzles, 
and, in addition, it actually means some- 
thing. 


You have seen by now that I do not 
advocate classical studies for the profes- 
sional man alone, but for any man in this 
complicated and confused modern world 
who wants to get back to first principles, 
expressed in language which for beauty, 
accuracy, and subtlety has never been sur- 
passed. Why do we talk about the ancient 
Greeks? It's we who are ancient, coming 
two thousand years after them into a 
world that is that many years older than 
they, and so crowded with gadgets that 
we are constantly falling over them, get- 
ting entangled in them, and, according to 
modern educators, having no time to give 
to the beauty and the glory of the classics. 
It is they, the ancients, who are really and 
forever young, while we are entangled in 
the jungle growth of modern science and 
forget beauty for utility. 


Gentlemen, one is not a worse doctor 
or lawyer or minister for knowing the 
classics; and in youth there is time to learn 
enough about them to make the rest of 
our lives a constant joy, without sacrific- 
ing utilitarian studies. For instance, I do 
not think that Professor Robert Montra- 
ville Green is any worse anatomist or gyne- 
cologist because he can write lovely Latin 
verse. As it is, he is qualified to occupy 
a whole settee in any faculty, either of 
medicine or of letters. Speaking of utili- 
tarian studies, the word useful applied to 
any study as a necessary qualification 
makes me froth at the mouth. I fully 
agree with the Harvard professor who is 
said to have declared, ‘“Thank God I 
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never taught anything useful, and praise 
God I never will!”’ 
results of the in- 


One of the saddest 


creasing ignorance of the classics is ex- 
emplified by the remark made to me by 
the late Professor Herbert Weir Smyth. He 
said, ‘““Yes, one one’s Greek 


may enjoy 


studies, but one can't talk about them.” 
What a plight! Let us who do love them 
lose no opportunity to get together and 
talk about them! The sad thing about 
our friends who never know, and never 


will know, the beauty of the classic writ- 


ers is the fact that for that very reason 
they can never know what they have 
missed. If they could, wouldn't they go 


to work? We can only pity them for all 
the beauty they have lost, and strive to 
imbue our children with a love of beauty 
sufficient to impel them to work at the 
classics. 


ON MAKING NEW WORDS 


By GOODWIN B. BEACH 


Hartford, Conn. 


(Note: Mr. Goodwin Beach, or ‘“‘Bon- 
anicus Actensis,’’ as he enjoys calling him- 
self, says that he is ‘‘a broker by bad 


luck, a classicist by choice.’’ He is a di- 
rector of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, and a ‘‘dabbler in politics,”’ having 
once “‘just missed nomination to Con- 


gress.’ He owes his interest in the classics 
Batterson, 
founder of the Travelers’ Insurance Co., 
and a ‘‘devotee of Latin and Greek.’’ At 
present he 


to his grandfather, James G. 


is president of the Classical 
Association of New England, and is also 
engaged in war work. ‘‘Interim,’”’ he 
“cum ei rei satis vaco, locutiones 


Plauto, 


writes, 
cotidianas ex Terentio, epistolis 
Ciceronis colligo et ad eos quibus taedio 
non erit —fortasse et ad alios! —latine 


scribo, cum latine et scribere et loqui 
maxume lubet.”’ The following is a por- 
tion of one of his letters. ) 

Lillianae Lawler, erae clarissimae, Good- 


winus B. Beach s.p.d. 


Quod in numero novissimo aliquid de 
‘“‘Nominibus Novis” scriptum est, hocine 
tibi est notum? “‘Et id quidem commune 
omnium fere est artium; aut enim nova 
sunt rerum novarum facienda nomina aut 
ex aliis transferenda. Quod si Graeci faci- 
unt, qui in his rebus tot iam saecula 
versantur, quanto id nobis magis conce- 
dendum est qui haec nunc primum trac- 
tare conamur!"’ Cicero haec scripsit in 


libri 


Quo igitur auctore nobis 


Academicorum Posteriorum primi 


capitulo xxvi 


licet latine vel loquentibus vel scribentibus 


de rebus hodiernis nomina facere nova! 
Vale 
A.d. vii. Id. Feb. 
Vv Ww WwW 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

The University of Vermont offers each 
year to prospective freshmen who are not 
residents of Vermont five scholarships of 
two hundred dollars each in Greek and 
Latin. Applicants must have completed at 
least three years of secondary school Latin 
with honor Preference will be 
given applicants who have had four years 
of Latin. Holders of scholarships will be 
expected to take in Greek and 
Latin in college. Those who maintain a 


grades. 


courses 


high standard of scholarship and continue 
their study of the classics will have their 
scholarships renewed for succeeding years. 

Further information and 
blanks may be obtained from Professor 
L. M. Prindle, 380 Maple Street, Burling- 
ton, Vermont. 


application 


Applications and accom- 
panying material must be received by April 
fifteenth. Awards will be announced be- 
fore June first. 
Vv WwW WwW 
A BIRTHDAY 

According to tradition. Romulus 
founded the city of Rome on April 21. 
753 B.C. If your classes would like to 
have a program in honor of the anniver- 
sary of the city, you will find material 


for it on page 75 of this issue. 
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This department is designed as a clearing-house 
Teachers of Latin 


and Greek are invited to send in any ideas, sug- 


of ideas for classroom teachers. 


gestions, or teaching devices which they have found 
to be helpful. 


‘DRAFT DODGERS” 

Miss Anna Mary Gerwig, of the Win- 
chester-Thurston School, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
points out that Latin students today may 
be interested in the fact that ‘‘Odysseus 
and Achilles notorious draft 
evaders of their day. Today the reluctant 


were two 
draftee has his teeth extracted. In ancient 
times, perhaps because of the embryonic 
status of the science of dentistry, Odysseus 
pretended insanity and Achilles imperson- 
ated a woman!”’ 


DEMOLITION CREWS 

Miss Gerwig continues: 

“Not only were Caesar's engineers ex- 
perts in construction work, but his demoli- 
as_ skilled 
These squads destroyed the bridge 


tion crews were just in their 
line. 
near Geneva in record time, reminding us 
of the blowing up by the Russians of 
the Dnieper Dam, which had taken mil- 


lions of dollars and many years to build.”’ 


SOME GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 
Mrs. Bernice S. Engle, of Central High 
School, Omaha, Neb., writes: 
“Every volunteer for Latin should be 


kept if at all possible: very few of the 
poorest students volunteer. Don’t discour- 
age them at the start: for example, six- 
teen or eighteen are too few survivors in 
the fourth semester out of a total of ninety 
or so who started in the first semester or 
came in along the way. Teaching which 
nothing but 
resentment from pupils and bad publicity 
for Latin. Try to entice pupils to study 


produces this result earns 


not by telling them that Latin is easy 
(it isn't), but by using paradigms and 
syntax as tools, not as ends. Concentrate 
on the relatively few strange ways in 
which Latin expresses thoughts, and save 
the fine points for pupils interested in 
philology, later on. 

‘Almost from the beginning use words 
and language to enrich the pupil's inter- 
ests. The reading should offer him vicari- 
ous experience. Let -Vergil’s Dido or Ovid's 
Medea and Atalanta symbolize the inner 
experience that faces everyone who must 
adapt himself to the world. This kind of 
comes as a 


psychological understanding 


rule only from slow, even painstaking 
translation of great literature, with deeper 
attention than one usually pays to a book 
in one’s own language. Caesar should il- 
luminate actualities of history—that Hel- 


used the Greek 


vetians and other Gauls 
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alphabet: that not even savage tribes could 
be quarantined from the happenings in 
Europe. 

“Former students can help the Latin 
department greatly. Every year we send 
popular upperclassmen around to talk 
about Latin to underclassmen. People like 
to do what others do, and contemporary 
talks to contemporary. Last year a boy 
who had won a Princeton scholarship re- 
ported at Christmas time that Latin and 
typewriting had proved his most valuable 
subjects: he illustrated his use of Latin 
in English, in history, and in the ubiqui- 
tous aptitude tests. This year, of five major 
scholarships to Chicago and to Eastern 
colleges, all have gone to pupils who have 
had three or more years of Latin. Since 
these scholarships cannot go to dreary 
grinds, this fact has great weight. 


‘The presentation of awards provided 
by the bequest of a former chairman of 
the department gives us a chance to adver- 
tise Latin at a school assembly. Last year 
a newspaper editor just honored by a Nie- 
mann fellowship at Harvard gave the 
awards. A Rhodes scholar, he 
promised his small son as a candidate for 
Latin in time. This year an army officer 
presented the prizes. Dean of a law school 
in private life, he praised Latin warmly, 
quoted the classics, and urged study of 
them by high-school boys. 


former 


“Nearby universities —- the University 
of Nebraska, the College of Medicine, and 
Creighton University — have helped us 


greatly. Professors have visited classes, ad- 
vised parents and students on college prob- 
lems, talked at assemblies, planned local 
and district Latin teachers’ clubs and in- 
stitutes. These men have given popular 
talks on such subjects as ‘Greek Athletics,’ 
‘Early Code Messages and Letters,’ ‘Greece 
and Turkey in the Middle Ages.’ One this 
year took a diatribe against Latin as the 
point of departure for an excellent article, 
‘Latin and Greek Are Not Dead Lan- 
guages, which was published in the Sun- 
day edition of the Omaha World-Herald. 
It furnished us with good local ammuni- 
tion.” 


MATERIALS 


Scott, Foresman 6 Co., of 623 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., have pre- 
pared a useful and attractive folder for 
the Latin teacher's notebook, under the 
title, ‘Suggestions for Highlighting Latin 
in 1943.’" The folder contains helpful 
suggestions for correlating classwork with 
the war. The two inside pages of the 
folder open up into a large colored map 
of the Roman empire, with ancient place- 
names-in green and important modern war 
sites marked in red. One copy of the 
folder and map will be mailed free to any 
teacher of Latin who writes for it to the 
publisher's office, giving her professional 
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address. Additional single copies of the 
map alone are available at 10¢ each. post- 
paid; there is a special price of 5¢ per 
copy for quantities of ten or more. The 
map could be used effectively either as a 
bulletin board exhibit or for individual 
work in class. 


vw Ww WwW 
AD ARMA! 
By B. L. ULLMAN 


University of Chicago 


N CONTINUING the call to arms 

published in the March number I 

should like to report on further de- 

velopments. Besides Mr. Stoddard, sev- 
eral other members of the Educational 
Policies Commission were canvassed. Fran- 
cis L. Bacon, Superintendent at Evanston, 
Ill. (a new member of the Commission) , 
writes: “Certainly I would favor all the 
liberal education possible for the first two 
years of high school, including the lan- 
guages.’ Pres. J. B. Conant of Harvard 
says that he did not attend the Commis- 
sion’s meetings at which the pamphlet was 
discussed, but that he does not disagree 
strongly with the essential point of view 
represented in it. He thinks that the teach- 
ing of the classics was admirably discus 
sed by A. E. Housman in his ‘‘Introduc- 
(1892) and would gladly 
substitute Housman’s conclusions for the 
statement in the pamphlet. Housman is 
primarily concerned with research but does 
say that ‘‘the special effect of a classical 
education on the majority of those who 


tory Lecture’ 


receive it, is .. . to confer a certain 
amount of polish on their surface, by 
teaching them things that one is expected 
to know and enabling them to understand 
the meaning of English words and use 
them properly."’ Other members of the 
Commission were unwilling to be quoted. 
Perhaps you would like to write in pro- 
test to one or more members of the Com- 
mission and to get others to do the same. 
Its address is 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. If you 
please let me know. 


write, 


Mr. John Kieran vigorously attacked 
the Commission’s statement in his column 
“One Small Voice’’ in the New York Sun 
of January 26 
pers). 


(and in other newspa- 
He emphatically denies that any 
subjects are more directly useful to the 
war effort than ancient languages and his- 
tory. He says in part: “It begins to ap- 
pear that, under war conditions, education 
may be rationed too, and perhaps the Nine 
Muses ultimately may be interned ‘for 
the duration’ on suspicion of interference 
with the country’s war effort... To 
those of the younger school who are even 
now immersed in the study of Latin— 
where such study hasn’t been dropped by 
command to make way ‘for educational 
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services more vital to the present needs 
of our country'—it might be said even as 
Aeneas said to his weary followers on a 
rough journey: ‘Forsan et haec olim memi- 
nisse iuvabit’ What! Shall we dis- 
Humanities’ because Hitler is 
inhuman? Shall we sacrifice the Muses to 
a modern Moloch? Why, that’s the es- 
sence of the Hitler doctrine! Let us keep 


card ‘the 


clear of the poisonous contagion. Surely 
the Humanities, the classics, the liberal 
arts, the amenities of civilized life are 
among and not the least of the great 
causes for which we are fighting.” 

Haskell, 
editor of the Kansas City Star, wrote a 
strong editorial in the issue of Feb. 9. 
He says inter alia: ‘But it would be a 


At my suggestion Mr. H. J. 


dreary world for the future if the human- 
ities are to be excluded and boys and girls 
are to be educated merely as scientists and 
technicians. Greek and Latin are at the 
foundation of English literature. Greek 
ideas and culture underlie 
Certainly some 
familiarity with the Latin language and 


and Roman 
modern civilization 


literature and with ancient as well as mod- 
ern history is important for an under- 
standing of the modern world. 

“Our English vocabulary abounds in 
words of Latin origin. Knowledge of Latin 
helps to a discriminating use of English. 
English literature constantly looks back to 
the Latin. The Roman republic was the 
great forerunner of the American. Roman 
law is at the foundation of English law. 
And the National Education Association 
asks us to assume that only a select few 
pupils need know anything about these 
deep roots of the present in the past! To 
apply its principles would be to cast aside 
the great heritage which has been an essen- 
tial part of our civilization.” 

It is expected that before this article 
appears other newspapers will attack the 
Commission's attitude. Perhaps you can 
get your local newspaper to comment. 

The Commission does not call for en- 
tire elimination of Latin in high school, 
but a careful reading of its statement 
makes clear that it wants to reduce the 
number of Latin students to a few thous- 
and. Its secretary boldly calls for the total 
elimination of Latin for the duration. Al- 
though one member of the Commission 
denies it, the type of argument used for 
the practical elimination of Latin applies 
in peace as well as in war: “‘A relatively 
small percentage in any population will 
achieve from. their in high 
school that mastery of these languages 
[Latin and Greek] which will substan- 
tially enrich their cultural life.’’ There is 
nothing here that bears on the war effort. 
The Commission can see no value in the 
study of the ancient languages except by 
those who continye it for many years. 
Nothing is said about their value for Eng- 
lish, etc. 


experience 








a 








Some superintendents will see in the 
pamphlet a kind of authorization to make 
changes that they would not otherwise 
have the courage to make. But if the em- 
battled Latin teacher will organize the 
defenses in his community we can win 
a decisive victory. Latin teachers can also 
show through the public press and in 
other ways how they are adapting their 
teaching to the war situation. Many are 
doing it; recent instances from Pittsburgh 
and Cincinnati come to mind. If music is 
essential to the war effort through pro- 
motion of “morale and unity through fre- 
quent and fervent singing of patriotic 
songs,’ as the Commission maintains, and 
if art builds “‘morale and unity by por 
traying the nation’s ideals in posters,” 
etc., then certainly Latin can do quite as 
much—and perhaps a great deal more. 

vw Ww Ww 
VARIUM ET MUTABILE 


A CONDENSATION OF A PAPER 


By W. P. CLARK 


Montana State University 


“Varium et mutabile semper femina”’ 
(Vergil, Aeneid iv, 569). I suppose a 
man's first reaction to those words is to 
smile in approval. The bachelor Vergil 
knew that woman is fickle. Man, of course, 
is constant in love—why think of Aeneas? 

One also probably reflects seriously that 
since woman is fickle it is not so bad for 
Aeneas to abandon Dido, who has loved 
and still loves him so much. She will 
soon forget him and perhaps be happy in 
another passion. Such, at least, I recall, 
was my own reflection at one time on the 
words. The context, however, will not at 
all allow that reading. 

Aeneas’ dream comes to him after he 
has resisted every attempt of Dido and 
her sister Anna to induce him to remain 
in Carthage and in a love relationship 
with Dido. We need not be distracted from 
the naturalness of the situation by the 
introduction of a god. Aeneas would think 
the kind of thoughts he thinks and dream 
the kind of dreams he dreams without 
divine stimulus. What is the dream? Mer- 
cury says to him, he dreams: ‘‘Goddess’ 
son, can you sleep at a moment like this? 
You are in grave danger, don't you see 
it, you fool? Don’t you hear the call of 
the winds to sail? That woman is plotting 
some dire scheme against you before she 
dies, as she will, and her heart is seeth- 
ing with emotion. Why don’t you get 
away from here at once, while you can? 
Your ships will be scattered, or burned, 
fires will blaze all along the shore, you'll 
see, if tomorrow's dawn finds you here. 
Up and away! A thing of moods and 
changes is a woman ever.” 

Hence, the last words mean: ‘‘Dido 
loves or seems to love you now, and you 
are therefore safe; but she may and will 
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change, and you had better be out of 
her reach before the change comes in her.”’ 
That is, concern for his own and his 
men's safety, not Dido’s breaking heart, 
was in Aeneas’ mind when he fell asleep 
and dreamed this dream. 

Had Aeneas loved Dido? Does he lose 
our sympathy from his behavior with 
her? Is he a good man, pius Aeneas, 
through his sojourn in Carthage? What 
is love, anyway, and what is a good man? 
How did Vergil feel about the characters 
and their conduct in the Carthage epi- 
sodes? 

Did Aeneas love Dido? Well, what do 
we mean by love? In the planning of the 
gods incident to Aeneas’ arrival in Carth 
age no mention is made of making Aeneas 
love Dido. Why not? Why didn't Juno 
think of this? Juno brought Aeneas to 
Africa to divert him from Italy and ad- 
vance the interests of Carthage, to deny 
to Rome and secure for Carthage the mas- 
tery of the world. We are made to fear 
for and hope for the safety of Aeneas. 
For this the hearts of the Phoenicians 
and in particular of Dido must be soft- 
ened. Aeneas, we may suppose, will do 
what he had best do for his own and his 
people’s safety and their further search 
for ever-receding Italy. Love Dido? Cer- 
tainly, if that will protect him and his 
people. But, of course, a man’s response 
to a woman's love and such generous 
treatment as Dido gives Aeneas is not so 
calculated as this last statement implies. 
This much is certain: Aeneas does not 
feel, and could not be allowed by Vergil 
to feel, love as a madness, a fire, a deadly 
wound, as Dido does. He is deeply grate- 
ful for her kindness. He is charmed by her 
beauty and her love for him. He enjoys 
their romantic mock marriage and plays 
his part in it to the full, and, so far as 
I can find, Vergil does not have him show 
regret for this nor think of it as wrong. 
(It probably was not wrong in Vergil’s 
view of man’s relations to woman.) He 
found his experiences with Dido most 
alluring, and for a time so gave himself 
to them that he almost lost his sense of 
direction in life, seeming even to think 
of accepting a city already nearly built 
instead of the ever-receding Italy and his 
own city which he had so often vainly 
tried to build. The very land became sweet 
to him. But when he came to himself and 
regained a sense of relative values, a real- 
ization of God's will for him, if one may 
so say it, his love for Dido fell into its 
place. Nothing can budge him now. He 
is prus Aeneas against any assaults of love. 
Now he recalls, in bitterly poor taste per- 
haps, that he had not regarded his rela- 
tion to Dido as a marriage anyway: that 
as she, a Phoenician, has her city to build 
in a strange land, her work to do, he has 
his. He would fain comfort her, but can 
not, and is helpless before her madness. 
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His love is now turned to fear and pity 
before passion-frenzied Dido, whom he 
still would save for what she has done 
for, and been to, him. 

We may assume, I take it, that Ver- 
gil’s primary object in the Aenerd is to 
reveal the spirit of Rome through her 
past and under the “‘New Deal” of Augus- 
tus. His second purpose, and it may even 
transcend what we are calling his first, 
is to tell a good story and to tell it so 
as to move the hearts and minds of his 
hearers and readers. Rome's awful might 
and perils could best be seen through her 
conflicts with Carthage, and, in Vergil’s 
own day, Egypt. He would combine the 
two, with the greater part assigned to 
Carthage, in the Dido tragedy. And, what 
is equally important, he would, through 
Aeneas and his trials and triumphs, re- 
veal what Rome meant to him and might 
mean or be made to mean to his genera- 
tion and those to follow. Then. pervad- 
ing the whole, and lending a ‘‘majestic 
sadness’ touched with a faith but faintly 
held, is the wonder about why a good 
man suffers in a world guided by God 
or gods, in a creation that had ‘‘groaned 
and travailed’’ until this day. ‘‘Faintly 
held,’’ for in his day, in lines that would 
not fall from a mind that had once heard 
them, Lucretius had proclaimed that no 
god guided the world, or ever had. 

Thus, in stately melody, the very first 
lines present a man, by fate a_ refugee, 
a sufferer on land and. sea, in peace and 
war, pursued by Juno, bound for Italy, 
to assure a home for his gods in mighty 
Rome. And at once the question comes: 
Why does a good man suffer? What wrong 
had he done that offended Juno? Hardly 
clear to Vergil’s mind is the question, 
faced by some of the Hebrew prophets 
(cf. Ezekiel. 18), whether children’s 
teeth may be set on edge by the father’s 
eating of sour grapes, or the idea that 
“the soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 
Aeneas is righteous—insignis ptetate. That 
is certain. Aeneas suffers. Juno is angry 
and forgets not her wrath ever. Why? 
Is such anger the way of God? 


Carthage is the answer. An exile by 
fate, Aeneas is haunted on land and sea 
by the might of Heaven and Juno, trying 
to save his gods, leading to Rome. Had 
he a god supporting him? Vergil does not 
now say. Perhaps he wonders or would 
reveal the wonder in ‘the mind of Aeneas. 
But Carthage has its patron deity. Juno, 
to be sure, has some _ long-standing 
grudges against Troy and the Trojans— 
none against Aeneas himself—but her real 
motive is Carthage, which she. would exalt 
to rule the nations. So mighty in Roman 
story was the threat from Carthage that 
the Queen of Heaven, as it were, had 
championed its cause, despite rumors that 
Fate was against her. And our prelude to 
the whole poem ends with Rome again. 
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“Tantae molis erat Romanam_ condere 
gentem'’—the line is plainly a rhythmical 
echo of a greater one in Lucretius 


(i, 201): 
malorum.”’ 


“Tantum religio potuit suadere 


Aeneas, then, is a good man. What is 
a good man, as Vergil pictures him? We 
can learn by hearing his story as he told 
it to Dido—who, as she hears, forgets 
Sychaeus and burns for the handsome, 
eloquent hero from over the seas, who 
has suffered as she has, and more. For 
Aeneas, country and king come first. 
When he cannot save these, there are the 
loyalties of the family—first to the father, 
then to the son. The wife and mother? 
She is very precious, but must follow 
country, father, and son. Was Aeneas a 
fully religious Sound 
made of two components— piety and 
spirituality. Aeneas is a good, religious 
man in his piety, and exhibits Vergil’s 
Roman scale of values in his goodness, 
piety, loyalty, including, be it noted for 
the Dido incident, love of women and of 
wife. The instruments for the functioning 
of the spirit in Vergil are myths, rituals, 
dreams by day or night, devotion to ac- 
tions like seeking cities with foundations 
not made with hands. Therefore Aeneas, 
a good man, a spiritual man, took with 
him his Trojan gods, which had failed 
to save Troy for him and themselves, and 
would establish them in the new city he 
sought, he knew not where, across the 
seas. Vergil knew not faith as Faith, and, 
product of the Greek and Roman almost 
wholly human emphasis, he could hardly 
feel the full force of the spiritual life com- 
pared with the pious. Aeneas will not live 
or die for a Dido, though he may mistake 
for a greater or lesser time her city for 
the one he seeks, her gods for his, her 
love for Creusa’s (or Lavinia’s). Son of 
Venus, he will be no Hippolytus before a 
Dido. 

Dido and Juno might have 
from his story that if ever Aeneas felt 
or believed or thought he knew that Italy 
and not Africa, Rome and not Carthage, 
was his country, and that by his lingering 
in Carthage he might be sacrificing his 
‘career’ and his son, he would leave her 
at no matter what cost to his own pleas- 
ure. Anna, at least, with her practical but 
not too subtle mind, should have known 
it. But who can resist passion at its wild- 
est? And why not combine love of wo- 
man with love of country, making Carth- 
age the city so long sought and never yet 
found? 


man? religion is 


known 


Carthage, then, forms for Aeneas his 
greatest test. He did not choose to go 
there. He did not know beyond a doubt 
that he was not to stay there, though he 
had pretty well decided that Italy was his 
destination. First he wondered if he could 
save his ships and people, make repairs, 
and get away. Then lo!—a brilliant re- 


ception in a city already in the building, 
the love of its sad, brilliant, 
queen! Aeneas was a man, a good man, 
but no Hippolytus. He enjoyed Carthage 
and Dido. He loved Carthage. He loved 
Dido, but as a Greek or a Roman, not 


beautiful 


as a Romantic-Christian. Such guilt or sin 
as Vergil finds in the acts of Dido and 
Aeneas is in Dido, not Aeneas — except 
that Aeneas might have failed to break 
the power Dido had over him, 


an Antony instead of an Octavianus, as 


become 


it were, before Cleopatra. Those, therefore, 
who look for a tragic flaw in Aeneas look 
in vain. It is not there. Aeneas is a 
blunderer rather than a sinner. He is no 
Creon, broken-hearted at the end of the 
story for the wrongs he has done. Broken- 
hearted he is, or almost so. He must face, 
with tears vainly shed, the frenzied Dido; 
but he does not see how he could have 
acted very differently. A life of love in 
Africa would be delightful. “‘Italiam non 
sponte sequor’’ is true. But sweet as love 
is, it is not all of life for Aeneas with 
his grasp, though not too sure, of life's 
sad complications. 


But Dido is doomed from the first— 
doomed because she is Carthage against 
Rome, doomed because she is the instru- 
ment of Juno against Venus — doomed 
because of her character. From the first 
she is fat nescia, ignorant of what is to 
be. Her softened by Jupiter 
through Mercury, that she may not defeat 
fate or fail to face her own. Jupiter 
then withdraws, and the scene is left to 
Juno and Venus and Dido and Aeneas. 
Venus will finish the work of softening 
the mind of Dido. Then and thereafter 
we find (Dido)  pesti 
futurae.”’ 


heart is 


““infelix devota 

Her character in her situation dooms 
her. Three elements fix her character: a 
and 


dangerous emotionalism passionate 


temperament; a narrow dogmatism in 
Aeneas takes her 


by surprise; and a religion that is at once 


morals—at least until 
belief and unbelief —a thing of omens, 
magic, and incantations.’ Combined with 
these is a complete jack of humor. She is 
almost a comic character in her first speech 
to Anna in the fourth book. For the reso- 
lute (!) oath she swears of loyalty to 
Sychaeus, just after a full admission that 
a living love is already ruling in her pas- 
sionate soul and body, could easily fall 
into the comic lover’s oath. But she has 
no sense of humor, nor does Anna. Her 
formal morality cannot master her driv- 
ing passionate nature. Aeneas, too, lacks 
humor, nor could he use it with a Dido 
if he had it. He does have a more com- 
prehensive goodness than she, and so can 
come through. Yet she triumphs, too; for, 
while love can not rightly claim the place 
she would give it, and, till lately, roman- 


tic story has allowed it, loving, cursing, 


burning Dido has moved the hearts of all 









who have come under the magic of her 
beauty, passion, and eloquence in death. 

“You can never overstate what I owe 
you,’ says Aeneas to Dido. “‘I can not 
follow my own desires. | am under orders 
to go on to Italy, though I don’t want 
to go.’ Aeneas had to be his own com- 
mander. The command to go on comes to 
him from his piety and his religion. He 
must obey, and hope for Dido an under- 
standing beyond her and her 
moralistic dogma. That hope he was soon 
to learn was vain; and in the Fields of 


Mourning, where dwell the broken-heart 


passions 


ed dead, she still can not forgive nor un 
derstand, finding what happiness she can 
with Sychaeus in this region of sorrow 
(One notes that only women are listed by 
Vergil as properly in the Mourning Fields 
and wonders if Sychaeus is there for ar 
tistic reasons only!) As for Aeneas, the 
love of a good man for a woman is sweet, 
and hers for him delightful; broken love 
may make a good man sad, but love can 
not command his first devotion. 
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“A SNUB-NOSED HAND” 
IN THE GREEK DANCE 


A CONDENSATION OF A PAPER 





By LILLIAN B. LAWLER 
Hunter College 


HE STUDENT of the Greek 
dance is confronted with many 
vexed problems, most of them 


involving the interpretation of 
vague or scanty bits of information in 
ancient authors. In some cases it would 
seem a hopeless task to endeavor to deter 
mine just what our sources mean or sug 
gest; however, when even a little light 
can be thrown upon the interpretation of 
a phrase. or sometimes of a word, the 
resultant implications are frequently sig 
nificant for a wider area of the Greek 
dance than might at first appear evident. 
For that reason, one who would study 
the dance must give much close atten- 
tion to small details. 

Among the small details of possibly 
great significance are the innumerable 
schemata, or figures, of the various dances. 
In many cases the ancient authors merely 
mention these by name, often in a most 
casual manner, with the assumption that 
their readers are, of course, quite familiar 
with the figures mentioned. Fortunately, 
the names of most of these schemata are 
intended, at least, to be descriptive; and 
a careful scrutiny of pertinent linguistic, 
literary, and archaeological evidence some- 
times proves illuminating. 


Among the schemata of which we have 
definite record is one called cheir sime. Our 
sources for it are Pollux (iv, 105) and 
Hesychius, s.v. sime cheir, both of whom 
say it is a schema of the tragic dance; 














ind Athenaeus (xiv, 630 a), who merely 


lists it as a dance schema. 

Commentators have treated the expres- 
sion, for the most part, with the utmost 
brevity. Scaliger (De Comoedia et Tragoe- 
dia 1524 D) lists it as one of the figures 

quarum multas praeter nomen eos’’ (the 
“equidem 
(Orchestra 
“curva manus.” 


ancient writers on the dance) 


suspicor ignorasse.’’ Meursius 
s.v. cheir sime) translates 
Salmasius expressed it as his opinion that 
chetr stme and cheir kataprenes were ‘‘con 
traria schemata.”’ (Cheir kataprenes seems 
to have been a gesture of slapping with 
the open palm.) Festa saw in cheir sime 
a surveval to classical times of a_ very 
primitive gesture of the warding off of 
danger or evil. Séchan interpreted cheir 
sime as ‘‘the hand turned palm to the 
spectator,’ and cheir kataprenes as ‘‘the 
hand turned palm to the ground.’ He 
called attention to the wide use of the 
two schemata, in this sense, on vases rep- 
resenting the dances of satyrs and silenes, 
and thought both schemata were favorites 
in the stkinnis, the dance of the satyr play. 
Charles B. Gulick, 
ot Athenaeus 
1930-37, vi, 


““hand-slanting.”’ 


in his new translation 
(Harvard University Press, 
397), renders the expres- 
sion as 

The word simos means, literally, ‘‘snub- 
nosed.’’ And what is ‘‘a snub-nosed hand’’? 
When applied to things other than a face, 
the adjective seems to denote ‘bent up- 
wards.”’ Surely this must imply, then, in 
our schema, not necessarily “‘a hand turned 
to the spectator,”’ but rather a hand held 
in such a way that there is tension in it, 
and the fingers, out at full length, curve 
up, back, and away from the palm. This 
gesture could be seen in a hand held in 
many positions—palm down, palm to- 
ward the dancer’s body, palm away from 
the dancer’s body, hand before the dancer's 
face, hand behind the dancer's back, etc. 
It would seem to be, then, something not 
unlike the characteristic hand gesture of 
the Cambodian ritual dances, as seen to- 
day, but without the excessive, abnormal 
tension of the fingers which long pro- 
fessional training in those dances has given 
to the Oriental performers. 

Is such an interpretation borne out by 
Greek representations of dancing figures? 
inspection of the Greek 
vases and figurines in any fairly large col- 
lection, or a glance through any published 
collection of reproductions of vase paint- 
ings and terra cottas, will show innum- 


erable representations of just such a ges- 


Even a casual 


ture as we have posited. Etruscan dancers, 
too, seem to have made use of a gesture 
of the same sort, probably borrowed from 
the Greeks. The funeral dances portrayed 


; in the tombs at Tarquinia, for example, 
make frequent use of the gesture. In the 
1 funeral dances illustrated in Prentice 


Duell’s ‘“The Tomba del Triclinio at Tar- 
: quinia’’ (Memoirs of the American Acad- 
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Rome vi, 1927, 5-68), three 


dancers on the east wall and four on the 


emy in 


west wall show such a gesture clearly. 

A careful study of several hundred rep- 
resentations of the tensed, open hand in- 
dicates beyond a shadow of a doubt that 
although the gesture is frequently shown 
in Dionysiac dances, yet it is confined to 
no one type of dance; and that it has many 
uses, depending upon circumstances. 
Among other things, it is used to express: 


¥ Mere 


mimetic significance. 


muscular tension, with no 
Often this use of the gesture is for 


(Cab. Med. 
a Maenad leaps in the dance, and 


balance. On a Paris 


697) 


cylix 


her left hand assumes the gesture to help 
balance her turned head. 

2. Rapidity of motion. 
In a very rapid dance, as the dancer 
whirls or rushes through the figures, the 
arms naturally swing out and up; and 
with increasing rush of air against them, 
the hands tend to bend back at the wrists. 
In the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
City the gesture is seen in a whirling cala- 
thiscus dancer depicted in a fourth-cen- 
(.06.1111); rushing 
satyrs on fifth-century craters (24.97.25 
and .06.1021.152); and a rushing 
fifth-century bell 


tury terra cotta 


Maenad on a 
(.07.286.85). 


crater 


3. Worship or deference. 

The use of the gesture to denote defer- 
ence is obviously an outgrowth of the 
Greek custom of turning the palms to a 
deity, his image, or his altar, in the act 
of worship. If the dancer or worshipper 
is close to a low image or altar, the ges- 
ture of worship would necessitate a back- 
ward bend of the hand at the wrist. In 
the Metropolitan Museum the gesture may 
be seen in the case of dancing women de 
ferring to an image of Dionysus, on a 
(Gum: 559): of 


dancing figures who defer to a 


black-figured lecythus 
several 
on a late sixth-century 


(26.60.29), etc. In the same 


diner on a couch, 
amphora 
the gesture is shown by two 
non-dancing women on a_ black-figured 
(.06.1097), who show deference 
to the new-born Athena, standing doll- 
like in the lap of Zeus; and by Leto, who, 


museum, 


cylix 


on a sixth-century amphora, uses the ges- 
ture as she watches Apollo playing his 


lyre (G.R. 547). 


4. Surprise. 

In a Dionysiac rout on a fifth-century 
bell crater in the Metropolitan Museum 
(.07.286.85), two satyrs use the gesture 
to show surprise as a Maenad stops sud- 
denly and faces them, grasping her thyrsus. 
On a Boston scyphus (01.8032) attrib- 
uted to the Penthesilea painter, as Kore 
rises from the earth a “‘goat-headed male 
being,’’ in great astonishment, uses the 
gesture with his left hand. 

5. Marked admiration. 
From its use to denote surprise prob- 
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ably develops the connotation of admira- 
tion. On a Brygos cylix in the British 
Museum, a reclining youth uses the ges- 
ture with his right hand as he watches 


a courtesan dance. 
6. Pointing. 
Occasionally, especially in the excite- 

ment of a Bacchic rout, a dancer stops 

and directs the attention of others to some- 
thing, with his arm straight, the palm 
up, and the hand bent back and down 
at the wrist. Examples are to be seen on 

a Berlin cylix (2290), on a black-figured 

lecythus (31.11.10) in the Metropolitan 

Museum, etc. Non-dancing figures use the 


gesture also. 
Mimetic carrying of an imaginary 
object on the palm of the hand. 


On a 


century, 


red-figured vase of the fourth 


illustrated in Maurice Emman- 
uel’s Essai sur l' orchestique grecque antique 
(Paris, Hachette, 1895), fig. 165, a satyr 
balances an imaginary jar or other object 
at the level of his forehead, on the palm 
of the left hand, while he braces himself 
with his thyrsus to offset 
weight of his burden. 


8. Abandon. 


The gesture is repeatedly used to indi- 


the supposed 


cate abandon in komastic and Dionysiac 
dances. A satyr uses it with both hands 
on a sixth-century crater in the Metropoli- 
(29-8410). ft 
istic Variant of it is seen on a famous 
Berlin 
curved up and in towards the head, by 


tan Museum character- 


cylix (2290); here the arm is 
the ear, the hand with palm up, in front 
of the face or forehead. Etruscan paintings 
made under Greek influence also show the 
gesture with this significance. 

9. Deterrence. 

The use of the gesture to deter another 
dancer is often found in a crowded scene 
On an Ionic black-figured deinos in Bos- 
ton (13.205), in a group of dancers mov 
ing closely together, a dancer occasionally 
lifts a hand in our gesture, obviously to 
keep a neighbor from colliding with him. 
The same significance may be noted in a 
komastic dance on a sixth-century psycter 
in the Louvre (190). One of the best ex- 
amples of the gesture in this significance 
is an Athenian scyphus of the middle of 
the fifth 
Museum 


century, in the Metropolitan 
(22.139.29), which a 
Maenad wields a club threateningly against 
a satyr, and he wards off the blow with 
a strong 


hand. 


upon 


cheir sitme gesture of the left 


10. Caution or stealth. 


From the significance of deterrence 
probably develops the significance of cau- 
tion. On a fifth-century column crater in 
the Metropolitan Museum (.06.1021.152) 
a satyr steps forward with great caution, 
a wine-skin in his right hand, and the 


left hand stretched to the rear in our 
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gesture, the whole figure the very essence 
of caution. 

11. Conversation. 

Quite evidently the gesture was used 
also in ordinary conversation, and in rep- 
resentations intended to show persons as 
conversing. The exact significance of the 
gesture as so used is not clear; but it may 
have some connection with the pointing 
significance. On an Athenian pyxis of the 
fifth century in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum (06.1117), depicting women work- 
ing with wool, one woman uses the ges 
ture, very definitely in conversation. 

Among all of these uses of the ges- 
ture, the ‘deterrence’ significance is prob- 
ably the most important. It is found very 
frequently in Dionysiac settings; and Festa 
may perhaps be right in seeing in it a 
very primitive apotropaic gesture which 
came to be characteristic of the sikinnis, 
the dance ‘of the satyr play. From the evi- 
dence of the large number of vase paint- 
ings which show the use of the gesture 
I believe that 
in time this gesture became highly stylized 
and conventionalized in the satyr play, 


in Dionysiac connotations, 


with an almost complete loss of its orig- 
inal significance. The conventionalized 
version of the gesture is, I believe, shown 
well on many vase paintings, particularly 
on acylix (E 75) in the British Museum. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that there is a record in Greek lit- 
erature and art of an important example 
of this gesture in a non-dancing figure 
—that of Marsyas, who in Myron’s 
bronze group warded off from his eyes 
the blow of Athena's spear (cf. Pausanias 
iy, 24. 1): 

Pollux (iv, 105) specifically says that 
cheir stme was a schema of the tragic 
dance. Here we must bear in mind the 
fact that ancient writers on the dance re- 
peatedly use tragikos of the satyr play as 
of tragedy. Accordingly, Pollux may be 
referring to the stkinnis rather than to the 
dance of tragedy proper. However, I be- 
lieve that Pollux may be interpreted lit- 
erally, even in this connection. I believe 
that cheir sime appeared in tragedy as a 
schema of the dance, and also as a char- 
acteristic gesture used by chorus and ac- 
tors alike. (We must not forget that to 
a Greek the gestures of actors were re- 
garded as ‘‘dances.’’) 

Greek tragedy, of course, abounds in 
horrible or terrifying episodes, and also in 
accounts of such episodes, related by mes- 
sengers or others. Naturally the observers 
or listeners in these cases would react to 
the horror or terror of the situation: and 
how more naturally than with what we 
may call the ‘“‘Marsyas form’’ of our ges- 
ture?——with tensed hand held before the 
face, palm out. Such a gesture could be 
used in all plays in which a horrible sight 
is revealed, on the eccyclema or otherwise: 
in which a dying person or a dead body 
is carried in; or in which a blinded per- 
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son enters. The gesture could be used 
also to express terror and surprise upon 
the apparition of a deus ex machina, or 
of the Eumenides, or of Medea’s winged 
chariot; also, at Evadne’s self-immolation; 
or at the crashing of thunder. It could 
serve to avert a threatened blow, to ward 
off a terrible thought, or to show horror 
or revulsion. Opportunity for this use 
of the gesture occurs in every Greek trag- 
edy which we possess. As a Dionysiac ges- 
ture, of course, it could have been used 
in every tragedy with a Dionysiac theme. 

Since tragic themes made up the sub- 
ject matter of the later dances of the pan 
tomimi, it seems logical that our gesture 
would pass to those dancers as well. We 
hear of a dancer ‘‘dancing’’ Ajax. or 
Medea, or Niobe, for instance; and some- 
where in these performances any of the 
Greek tragic gestures might find a place, 
especially in view of the fact that most 
of the pantomimi were Greeks. 

In all instances of the use of our ges 
ture, the greater the emotion, the greater 
the tension of the hand. Accordingly, it 
is easy to see how the gesture could have 
come to be considered a highly appropriate 
one for the tragic dance. 

I believe, then, that what the Greeks 
call cheir stme was a gesture of a tensed 
hand, with the fingers drawn back, strain- 
ing, from the flat palm. Such a gesture is 
seen in representations of komastic dances, 
funeral dances, and ritual dances of vari- 
ious sorts. It seems to have been especially 
common in Dionysiac dances, in the satyr 
play, and in tragedy. 
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ANOTHER INSCRIPTION 


Contributed by BROTHER AUGUSTINE, F.S.C. 
St. Joseph's Normal Institute, Barrytown, New York 

The article on inscriptions in a recent 
issue of THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK re- 
minded me of an inscription that appears 
on a very beautiful stone wall near our 
property. It may interest other teachers 
of Latin. It reads as follows: 

HVNC.MVRVM 
JOSIAH.HOVSE 
EX.FVNDAMENTIS.EREXIT 
QVEM.SIBI.LMONVMENT VM.POSVIT 
JUST.AS.IT.STANDS 
WITH.HIS.OWN.HANDS 
HE.QUARRIED.AND.HE.CUTEM 
WHEN.HE.IS.GONE 
MAY.EVERY.STONE 
STAY.WHERE.JOSIAH.PUTEM 
1880-1888 

The dates ‘seem to indicate the years 
taken to build the wall. 

I have not been able to trace the cause 
of the broken Latin-English, but it has 
always ‘‘stopped’’ my Latin classes for a 
few moments, especially when I present 
it to them with no space between the 
words. 
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CICERO AS SEMANTICIST 


By DOROTHEA CLINTON WOODWORTH 
University of California at Los Angeles 


ONTEMPORARY LINGUISTS, 
insofar as they concern them- 
selves at all with that borderline 
and hardly - to - be - recognized 

branch of their science which has come 
to be called semantics, are divided into 
two classes: those who are content to fol- 
low the lead of the great nineteenth cen- 
tury theorists, Wundt, Paul, Bréal, and 
Darmesteter:; and those who prefer to de- 
rive their theory from Ogden and Rich 
ards, and even, among the more extreme 
from the logical positivists and their im- 
mediate predecessors, Russell, Wittgenstein, 
Carnap, and Ayer. 

The first group refrain, perhaps wisely, 
from about the nature of 
meaning, willingly referring all problems 
of the relation of the symbol to the thing 


speculation 


symbolized to the philosophers and psy 
chologists: they confine their investigations 
to the classification of the changes of 
meaning from generation to generation 
and language to language. The second 
group disdain to trace the history of mean- 
ings from the Indo-European root to 
modern Cockney usage, and are absorbed 
in the consideration of the linguistic as- 
pects of the problems, “How do words 
have meanings?’’ and “What are the kinds 
of meanings?” 


However, both classes, with the excep- 
tion of Hayakawa in his recent book, have 
almost completely ignored one of the most 
striking phenomena of linguistic meaning. 
the fact of emotion in language. One would 
think in perusing the slender semantic 
literature that language had only one 
function, to enable human beings to com 
municate 


concerning the outside world 


and their thoughts about it. by means of 
word-labels which stand for or refer to 
things, relations, and concepts. The facts 
warrant no such assumption. One does not 
have to listen to political speeches, nor 
read impressionistic poetry, to realize that 
great quantities of language have very 
little reference to things or thoughts about 
things. As often as not language is em- 
ployed to move or persuade or compel, 
rather than to explain and describe. 

It is true that the nineteenth century 
linguists and their present-day followers 
have recognized what I have elsewhere 
called ‘‘affective meanings.’’ At least they 
offer a classification of change of meaning 
in emotional words into ‘“‘pejorative’’ and 
“ameliorative.”’ It is also true that some 
of the other writers on the subject, fol- 
lowing perhaps Ogden and Richards, rec- 
ognize emotional values, only to dismiss 
them as irrelevant on the grounds that they 


are accidental accretions playing no part in 
symbolization. 
The present writer has ventured to dis- 











ree with both classes. A careful check 

thousands of words in contemporary 
vriting and speech has revealed that only 

small percentage of words are what we 
ive called purely cognitive; these include 
uch usually technical words as bisect, 
emantics, and occupational. Also, numer- 
ally few words are purely affective, such 
s utterly, merely. There are great num- 
ers of other words which in some con- 
exts are also used affectively, for instance 
ig, cat ("He is a dog:’’ “‘sometimes she 
ehaves like a cat’’). There are also great 
1umbers of words which in most contexts 
ire largely affective, but in others may be 
trictly cognitive: banshee, Jovian, non- 
ense (cf. use by the Logical-Positivists) . 
Still another large class is composed of 
vords which for the most part are both 
cognitive and affective: rascal, nuisance, 
anguish. 

In addition to the two classes of sym 
bolic or referential meanings, namely cog- 
nitive and affective meanings, another very 
arresting phenomenon of language, partic- 
ularly language of the type found in con- 
scious literature, is one we call significance 
or structural meaning. This phenomenon 
includes the devices of style, the figures of 
speech, the whole artistic texture which 
sets apart the literary craftsmanship of one 
master in any period, in any language, 
from that of another. 

I have recently reread the rhetorical 
works of Cicero, with a view to seeing 
how far he appears to be aware of some 
of the linguistic problems inhering in his 
artistry, and have been once more im- 
pressed by the repeated evidence of how 
fully and consciously he handles the prob- 
lems of style. In particular, he devotes 
two long passages (Orator, 134-139 and 
De Oratore iii, 201-208) to a copious 
discussion of the figures of speech which 
he says are the [umina and ornamenta of 
his discourse, i.e., the devices by which he 
clarifies and adorns his meaning. It may 
well be a surprise to classical students to 
find the master stylist of antiquity dis- 
coursing on some of the more technical 
aspects of linguistic meaning, in view of 
the great interest which the topic has 
aroused among philosophers, psychologists, 
and critics, even among physicists and 
mathematicians—in fact almost every where 
except among linguists. 

Of the three types of meaning, that 
inhering in words as units of sound, of 
syntax, and as members of rhythmic and 
phonic patterns, called structural meaning: 
that commonly called ‘“‘reference’’ and in- 
volving the conventional application of a 
symbol or “‘unit of sense’’ to a factual 
referent either cognitive or affective: and 
the third, discussed by me elsewhere, not 
inevitably linguistic, but involving the pur- 
pose of the utterance or the author’s mo- 
tive in producing a particular type of liter- 
ary work or addressing a particular audi- 
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ATi Ti ih hh hh i 
PLATA AL A he eh i A 
TOY . VO 
HOUSE OF VESTA 
By FRANCES ANGEVINE GRAY 
Rochester, New York 
That night the moonlight silvered the 
temple enclosure. 

Diana's bow was a burnished arc in the 
trees. 

The other novices slept in the House of 
the Vestals: 

I knelt by the window, homesick and ill 


at ease. 


It was then in the pallid light I saw her, 
the priestess Aurelia, 

Slip from the portico into his waiting 
arms. 

Terror stunned my mind at the thought 
of the anger of Vesta. 

Then I heard the running steps and the 
quick alarms. 


Layers of brick and mortar rose slowly 
before her, 

When they walled in her proud eyes and 
her quivering mouth. 

Tonight the moon is silver again in the 
goddess’s garden, 

And the spray of the fountain blows in 
the breeze from the south. 


Ohhh heh ie tel ak ls il il ll a a ee el el hl hl hl Me ed 
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ence of readers, which we have called 
“‘intention’’—of these three types, it is 
evident that each may be and occasionally 
is “illumined and adorned”’ by the use 
of appropriate figures of speech. 

Structural meaning, or significance, is 
the type of meaning perhaps most fre- 
quently enhanced or clarified by figurative 
expressions. As has been indicated, signifi- 
cance may be readily discriminated from 
sense, or the symbolic use of language. 
by considering the question whether the 
terms involved are symbols indicating 
either an external object (referent) or a 
subject of thought (cognitive symbol) or 
a subject of feeling (affective symbol), or 
whether they are signs having some validi- 
ty in themselves to produce an effect. Con- 
sider the following sentence: (De Or. i, 
34) ‘Quam ob rem pergite, ut facitis, 
adulescentes, atque in id studium, in quo 
estis, incumbite, ut et vobis honori et 
amicis utilitati et rei publicae emolumento 
esse possitis..” Here we have in one sen 
tence a figure—the metaphor, incumbite— 
of affective sense, which involves an indi- 
cation of the emotional attitude of the 
eager Oarsman ‘‘bending to his oar,”’ fre- 
quently transferred, as here, to the sense 
‘devote oneself to something.”’ This meta- 
phor, here symbolizing an emotional atti- 
tude, or state of mind, is properly classi- 
fied as a figure of affective sense. However, 
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the last part of the sentence ‘‘ut et vobis 
honori et amicis utilitati et rei publicae 
emolumento esse possitis,”’ involves two of 
the characteristic devices of significance, 
polysyndeton (the presence of redundant 
connectives) and homoeoptoton (in the 
three pairs of double datives, a usage to 
which Cicero [De Or. iii, 206] refers to 
as ‘‘quae similiter desinunt aut quae cadunt 
similiter’’). This type of figure or device 
merely involves a pattern which empha 
sizes the passage as significant through its 
usage. There is no reason to. suppose that 
the use of one structural device is evi 
dence of one intention on the part of the 
author, as distinct from another device 
evincing another intention; all that one 
can say with assurance in any language, 
I believe, is that significance is not, in any 
conscious artist, introduced unintentional 
ly, and that the degree of significance will 
inevitably be correlated with the author's 
intention, though there is no way of prov- 
ing that a particular intention is, gener- 
ally speaking, manifested by a particular 
form of structure. 

Structural meaning includes all sorts of 
syntactic, stylistic, rhetorical, rhythmic, or 
phonic effects which may be obtained by 
deliberate experiments with the arrange- 
ment of words for effect on the reader's 
mind through eye or ear. Thus most of 
the devices known as ‘‘figures of speech’ 
in any language will ordinarily be signifi- 
cant expressions. But, as explained above 
a figure of sense is properly classed as a 
matter of symbolization, rather than of 
signification, and may be relevant either to 
cognitive or to affective sense. 

I have undertaken to consult several 
classifications of figures of speech, espe- 
cially in Latin, and have considered in 
comparison those of Harkness, of Allen 
and Greenough, and of Cicero. I here 
compare a fourth which may be called 
the “‘semantic classification.” 


(1) Harkness subdivides all figures of 
speech in Latin into three groups, which 
he calls (a) figures of form or etymology, 
(b) figures of syntax, and (c) figures of 
rhetoric, defined respectively as deviations 
from the ordinary forms, from ordinary 
constructions, and from ordinary “‘signifi- 
cations,’” which word is equivalent in our 
terminology to “‘sense’’ (N.B. not to our 
significance’). 

(2) Apart from difference in terms, 
this is almost the same as Allen and 
Greenough’s classification into (a) gram- 
matical terms, (b) rhetorical figures, (c) 
terms of prosody. However, (a) here in 
cludes approximately the same figures as 
both (a) and (b) under (1). The terms 
of prosody (c here) are, I think. quite 
rightly omitted from Harkness’ list of 
figures of speech. since they are not ap- 
plicable to prose, but only to quantitative 
verse, whereas the other figures are ap- 
plicable to both prose and verse. For ex- 
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which are 
rather a part of the technique of metrical 


ample, ecthlipsis and elision, 


patterns than any sort of variation in 
either sense or form, may, I think, be 
excluded from the present consideration 
altogether. 


(3) When we come to the considera- 
tion of Cicero’s discussions of figures in 
the De Oratore and in the Orator, we shall 
note first that there are two distinct dis- 
cussions of this topic in two several con- 
texts. First, in the De Oratore (iii, 148- 
210) we find this discussion appearing as 
part of the detailed essay on the ornate 
dicendo which the author subdivides into 
(1) the 
(78-170), (2) their combination (con- 
tinuatio, 170-201). and finally (3) fig 
urative language (ornamenta, 199-210), 


selection of individual words 


with subdivisions of (a) ornamenta ver- 
borum (206-208) and (b) ornamenta 
sententiarum (199-205). The third di- 
vision here substantially duplicates the 
parallel portion of the Orator, where 
Cicero begins the discussion of figures 
(134) by 


treated of the singulorum verborum et 


saying that he has already 


conlocatorum lumina, then lists the orna- 
menta verborum in about the same terms 
as in De Oratore iii. 206-208 
135), and follows this with a somewhat 


(Orator 


expanded list of sententiarum ornamenta, 
in Orator 136-139. 

A careful scrutiny of the lists thus of- 
fered by Cicero in two different passages, 
together with the available commentary of 
Wilkins on the De Oratore passage, will, 
I think, make it clear that what Cicero 
intends by figurae verborum (De Oratore 
iii, 206-208, and Orator 135) is prac- 
tically the same group of figures that we 
have called figures of signification, involv- 
ing sound effects. word-patterns, devices 
of syntax and style, and clearly differen- 
tiated from what we would call figures 
of sense, designated by Cicero as figurae 
sententiarum; our figures of sense, both 
affective and, be it noted, cognitive sense 
include most of the so-called rhetorical 
figures or ‘“‘tropes’’ such as simile, meta- 
phor. hyperbole, litotes, etc. The classi- 
fications of Harkness and of Allen and 
Greenough add nothing to Cicero’s and 
leave out much included by him: but I 
wished to introduce them here for the ex- 
press purpose of showing that unlike 
Cicero’s their classifications are arbitrary 
in the sense that they lack a semantic 
basis. Cicero either discovered or had at 
hand a linguistic theory adequate to the 
task of classifying perhaps the most diffi- 
cult phenomenon of meaning. figurative 
usages. 

We have undertaken a further subclassi- 
(This ‘“‘se- 
mantic’’ classification is, in fact, merely a 
reclassification of the familiar figures of 
Latin prose and verse 


fication after Cicero. below. 


Though not ex- 
haustive, it does not omit many figures 
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to be found in everyday English, as well 
as classical Latin, and includes all of any 
frequency. ) 
I. Figures of Sense 

A. Cognitive sense 

1. Emphasis: a, hyperbole; b, litotes; 
c, irony. 

2. Structure—the device of explicitly 
noting the divisions of an argument. Cicero 
lists a number of particular forms of this 
figure notatio, propositio, distributio, 
etc. This figure is relatively infrequent 
in English. 

3. Plays on words: a, puns; b, paro 
nomasia: c, oxymoron; d, other forms of 
verbal wit, e.g. zeugma. 

4. Specific rhetorical figures (these may 
be cognitive or affective according to the 
primary use of the sensible unit involved) : 
a, cognitive simile; b, cognitive metaphor: 
c, fictitious introduction of persons; d, 
apostrophe: e, personification. 

B. Affective sense 

1. Appeals to emotions of auditors: a, 

anger: b, supplicatio; c, optatio, exsecra- 


tro, conciliatio, obturgatio, etc. 


2. Various tropes, when affective: a 
simile: b, metaphor: c, irony: d, hyper 
bole 


II. Figures of Significance 
A. By arrangement 
1. Repetition: a, anaphora: b, epi- 
phora: c, complexto; d, duplicatio. 
2. By pattern: a, chiasmus;: b, parallel 
order: c, asyndeton: d. polysyndeton. 


B. By sound effects: 1, 


2, assonance: 3, 


alliteration: 
dissonance; 4, onomato- 
poeia. 

C. By syntactical or stylistic devices: 
1, poetic syntax or word order; 2, climax 
and several variations of the same, as gra- 
datio, numeratio, etc.: 3, anticlimax: 4, 
reticentia; 5, aposiopesis: 6, various other 
figures of similar type, e.g. digressto. 

Cicero’s classification of figures of 
speech can, without any forcing whatso- 
ever, be applied to the figures found most 
useful in current English usages. We also 
find the medieval etymologist and rhetori- 
cian, Isidore of Seville. not only citing 
Cicero's rhetorical works, but actually il- 
lustrating his points from Cicero’s own 
orations: and he was the schoolmaster for 
all the medieval period, including the best- 
known ecclesiastical writers. I have made 
a collection of many illustrations from 
current English usage of almost all the 
figures listed above, but there is no point 
in listing them here; similar examples may 
be found everywhere, in newspapers and 
other periodicals. in books of fiction and 
verse. 
“figures of 


The distinction between 


form” (verborum) and ‘“‘figures of sense”’ 
(sententiarum) is, I believe, very similar 
to our major distinction between ‘‘struc- 
tural meaning’ and ‘“‘sense’’ as types of 
linguistic meaning and anticipates the dis- 


tinctions of some of the most thoughtful 
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linguistic theorists of our time, such as 
Ogden and Richards, not only by two 
millennia, but by their application to a 
field scarcely examined today, literary style. 


BOOK “NOTES 


Note-——Books reviewed here are not sold by the 
American Classical League. Persons interested in 
them should communicate directly with the pub- 
lishers Only books already published, and only 
books which have been sent in specifically for review 
are mentioned in this department 


Martial and Pliny. Selections from Martial 
and Pliny The Younger. By E. C. 
Kennedy. Cambridge: at the Univer- 

York: The Mac- 

1942. Pp. xiv+144. 


sity Press; New 

millan Co., 

90¢. 

Small, and a little pathetic in its war- 
time setting of low quality paper and 
cheap binding, this book is obviously 
designed to meet immediate contemporary 
needs of British secondary schools. It 
contains very brief introductory sections, 
a few illustrations, and the usual explana 


Martial, 


of Pliny, eleven letters 


tory notes. Of thirty-three 
epigrams are given 
including those on Arria, the death of 
Martial, 


ghost 


the eruption of Vesuvius, the 
dolphin, and the 


Christians. The book could not possibly 


stories, the 


compete with American third-year text- 
books, of course, in contents, presentation, 
or format; but it probably will prove 


OS ae 


useful in England. 


Syllabus for Two Courses of Study of 
One Term Each on the Political Eco 


nomy of Total War. Washington 


D. C.: School of Foreign Service, 
Georgetown University, 1942. Pp. 
128. 


The portion of this booklet entitled 
“An Essay on Geopolitics.” by E. A. 
Walsh, S. J. 
totle, Tacitus. and Strabo as the “‘remote 


(p. 93 ff.). presents Aris 


founders’ of what we call geopolitics 
today, and draws parallels between the 
thought of modern writers and that of 
such ancient authors as Plato, Cicero, and 
Livy. The presence of such passages in a 
work so essentially modern in point of 
view is a little surprising, and is extremely 


—L.B.L. 


interesting to the classicist. 


The Vita Sancti Malchi of Reginald of 
Canterbury: A Critical Edition. By 
Levi Robert Lind. Urbana, IIl.: The 
University of Illinois Press, 1942. Pp. 
245. Paperbound, $3.00: clothbound 
$3.50. 

The Vita Sancti Malchi is an_ epic 
poem in six books, written by the eleventh- 
century poet-monk Reginald, who was 
born in France but spent his later years 
in Canterbury. The poem leans heavily 
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on Vergil, and shows besides the in- 
ence of Horace, Ovid, Persius, Terence, 
d Lucan. Dr. Lind’s beautifully printed 
ition should prove most welcome to the 
idening circle of modern medievalists. 
contains an introduction on the life and 
orks of Reginald, and on the text tradi- 
proper, 
transcript of a 


yn; the poem with apparatus 
recently dis 
(MS. 


)xon. Merton College 241); notes critical 


iticus; a 
vered manuscript of the poem 
nd interpretive; addenda, including “‘some 


marks on the prosody;’’ a_ bibliogra- 
hy: and indices. Incidentally, one could 
vish that more teachers of Vergil would 
ire to familiarize themselves with such 
nedieval echoes of their author as the one 
n hand. Passages from it might be used 
now and then for sight translation, even in 


. ©. Es. 


high school classes 
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In the Boston Daily Globe and other 
papers for December 28, 1942, Dorothy 
Thompson, under the title “On the Value 
of Useless Knowledge,’’ answers Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s attack upon the 
humanities. She points out the difference 


between ‘‘training’’ and ‘‘education,”’ and 
maintains that the humanities and other 
useless’ fields of study are of the highest 
value to our country today. Professor 
Arthur W. Hodgman, of the Ohio State 
University, has sent the League a copy 


of the article. 
On February 7, 1943, the New York 
Times carried on its editorial page a full- 
column article, ‘““Future of the Classics,” 
under the department 


It was a stirring affirmation of 


“Topics of the 
Times.”’ 
the significant value of the classics both 
now and.in the days to come. 

On January 25, 1943, Miss Angna 
Enters presented at the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York City her “‘dance 
entitled ‘In Pagan 
Greece."’ Taking the part of an “‘archaic 
a person- 


mime’’ performance 
Greek dance mime entertainer,” 
age actually hypothetical and non-histori- 
al, she portrayed, with rapid changes of 
costume, some fourteen different characters 
of Greek mythology. Her accompaniments 
Greek motifs. 
performance 


made use of musical 


Although the 


sense of the word a re-creation of the real 


was in no 


Greek dance, yet it was exceedingly 
interesting as presenting a talented modern 
dancer's reaction to ancient art, literature, 
ind music. The portrayals of Cassandra, 
Niobe, and Eurydice proved especially 
ippealing. Miss Enters studied in Greece 
shortly before the outbreak of the war. 

On January 25, 26, and 27, 1943, a 
ymposium on ‘“‘Drama and the Other 
\rts’’ was held at the Metropolitan Mu- 
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seum of Art, New York City, under the 
joint sponsorship of the Museum, the 
College Art Association, and the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America. The classics 
were represented by Professor Whitney J. 
Oates, of Princeton University, and Rev. 
William F. Lynch, S.J., of Fordham Uni 
versity. 
Classicists will be interested in an ar- 
‘The Latin Road Is Best,”’ 
by A. M. Withers, which appears in The 
South Atlantic 
1943 (Vol 


ticle entitled 


Quarterly for January, 


xl 54-58. 
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Service Bureau 


CO TE SE Se et 


N.B Do not 
send cash and 
until 

money 
charge 


send cash through the mails. If you 
it is lost, we cannot fill your order 
the lost cash is replaced. Please send stamps 
orders or checks (with a 5c bank service 

added) made out to the American Classical 
League, In these times all of us are being asked to 
pay cash for our purchases. If you must defer pay 
ment, please pay within 30 days. In complying with 
these requests you will help the League and its 
Service Bureau immeasurably. 


Please from the 


Bu- 
Nashville, 


order all material 


American Classical League Service 


reau. Vanderbilt University, 


Tenn. 


The Service Bureau has the following 
new mimeographed item for sale. 


592. Some Suggestions for May Day or 
Spring Festivals. By Lillian B. 
Lawler. 10¢ 


The Service Bureau has for sale the fol- 
lowing items previously published. Please 
order by title and number. 


SUPPLEMENTARY AND COLLATERAL 
READING 
Mimeographs 
4. Characteristic Roman Ideas. Page 


references to books in’ English 


easily understood by young pupils. 


10¢ 
142. Interesting Latin Passages from the 
Life of Alexander the Great by 
Quintus Curtius Rufus. 10¢ 
171. How the Romans Dressed. Illus- 
trated. 15¢ 
172. The Roman House. Illustrated. 15¢ 
199. A Brief Outline of Greek Liter- 
ature. 10¢ 
200. A Brief Outline of Greek Art. 10¢ 
202. Roman Baths. Illustrated. 15¢ 
229. Fifteen Anecdotes Connected with 


Caesar. English translations from 


Suetonius and Dio Cassius. 10¢ 


273. A Short Bibliography on Medieval 
Latin. 5¢ 

292. Some Inscriptions in the Cata- 
combs at Rome. 10¢ 

311. Two Modern Inventions Antici- 


pated: The Automat, the Radio. 
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591. 


ws 
nm 


33. 


41. 


46. 


49, 


Nm 
wt 
Nm 


582. 





75 e 


Quotations from Apuleius. 5¢ 
Catiline’s Last Battle. Sight read- 
ing from Sallust, Bellum Catilin- 
arium, LVII-LXI. 10¢ 

A List of Readers and Their Pub 
“Made Latin” 
of classical authors both in simpli- 
fied and unchanged form. 10¢ 
Summaries in Latin 


Books of 


lishers. and the text 


Two Ancient 
Verse of the 
Vergil’s Aeneid. 


Twelve 

10¢ 
Some Ancient Epitaphs of Vergil 
from Medieval Manuscripts of the 


Ninth Century. 10¢ 

References to Roman Life and 
Customs in the New Testament. 
10¢ 

Contracts for Third Year Latin. 
Suggested readings in Latin from 
readers and _ textbooks on_ such 


topics as politics, civic history of 

Rome, friendship, etc. 10¢ 
Supplements 

Famous Stories about the Romans. 

Illustrated. Stories in Latin for the 


10¢ 


first year. 


Stories about Caesar. Translations 
from Suetonius, Plutarch, and 
Dio Cassius 10¢ 

Easy Latin Stories. Second and 
third semesters. 10¢ 


Stories about the Roman Forum. 
10¢ 

Sight Passages from Caesar. 10¢ 
More Sight Passages from Caesar. 
10¢ 

Quotations from Cicero's Letters 
Which Throw Light on His Per- 
sonality 10¢ 


A New Caesar. Translations from 


Suetonius 10¢ 

Dramatic Incidents in Caesar and 
Cicero. 10¢ 

The Distichs of Cato. Excerpts 
from a medieval textbook. Latin 


10¢ 
Stories about Cicero from a Trans 


and translations. 


lation of Plutarch’s Life of Cicero. 
10¢ 
Roman Amphitheatres. Illustrated. 
10¢ 
Sight Passages from Latin Poetry. 
Martial, 
Catullus, Ennius, etc. 
BIRTHDAY OF ROME 
A Trip Through Roman History. 
A burlesque skit for the celebra- 
tion of the Birthday of Rome. 10¢ 
Suggestions for Celebrating the 
Ides of March and the Birthday 


Ausonius, 


10¢ 


Petronius, 


of Rome. 10¢ 

EASTER 
Parts of a Liturgical Play in 
Latin from the Tenth Century. 


10¢ 

An Easter Pageant in Latin. Tab- 
leaux accompanied by reading of 
10¢ 

An Easter Program. 5¢ 


Scriptures in Latin. 








Please mention THE CLASSICAL 


ULLMAN af HENRY 


= LATIN =. 


FOR AMERICANS 


BOOK TWO 
For Second Year 


BOOK ONE 


For First Year 


The new ULLMAN AND HENRY series of Latin books 
brings the latest approved materials and methods to the 


modern study of Latin. Emphasis throughout is on origins 


of the American way of life. 


eolor and black and white. 


Book One Book Two - 


$1.84 (List) 


(Prices subject to usual school discount) 


New York 
THE MACMILLAN CO. 


Dallas 


: Boston 
: Atlanta : 





Wr AGREE 

with John Kieran when he 
says*—"“There is nothing that 
pays greater dividends in human 
happiness than a study of the 
classics .. . In addition to sharpen- 
ing the intellect, such studies 
widen the vision, deepen the 
understanding, and carry forward 
the process of civilization.” 


*Recently in his column “One Small Voice” 


Excellent pictures in full 


$2.40 (List) 


: Chicago 


San Francisco 





OUTLOOK mm correspondence with advertisers 


1943 
Latin Calendar 


The 1943 wall calendar is 16” x 22” 
in size, printed on ivory paper with 
a matching spiral binding. As in our 
previous calendars, both the ancient 
and modern systems of numbering 
are used. Borders and Latin quota- 
tions are printed in color. The large. 
clear illustrations will make splendid 
additions to your picture collection. 
The November page of the calendar 
is devoted to the Junior Classical 
League in honor of the sixth birth- 
day of the organization. 


Price $7.00 








American Classical League 


Service Bureau 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, TENN. 








The Latin Foundation for 
The Enrichment of Life Today 


CARR, HADZSITS FS WEDECKS 


The Lining Language 
I. A Latin Book for Beginners 
IL. Second Latin Book 


WEDECK’S a 
Third Year Latin 


(Chief emphasis on the reading of prose.) 


CARR & WEDECK a) 
Latin Poetry 


(The text that now makes it possible to read 
Latin poetry in the third year.) 











D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
1 ESE SSS a SD 


Boston « New York « CHICAGO « ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 








